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Renovation of exhausted Soils—We invite particular 
attention: to the essay upon this subject, which will be 
found in our columns to-day. 





Roots—Sugar Beet, Mangel Wurzel, Carrots and Pars- 
nip seed may still be sown with a certainty of yielding a 
good crop. 


GPEXPERIMENTS REQUESTED IN Corn. 

Impressed as we are with the belief, that the average 
yield of the corn crop is much less than it ought to be, 
and that by proper attention to manuring and culture, it 
may be increased a hundred per cent. we feel solicitous 
that some of our corn-planters should, during the present 
season, make the experiment which itis the parpose of this 
article to point out. Jt is contended by Leibig that the 
liquid and solid excrements of a man will, in one year, ge- 
nerate a sufficient quantity of nitrogen to raise more than 
an acre of wheat, rye or oats. Jf this be true, and we see 
nojust reason to duubt it, every farmer and planter can 
very easily perceive, how much he loses by not econo- 
mising this resource of his estate, which, under his pres- 
ent arrangements, is now permitted to go to waste, nach 
to the impairment of his interest as wellas to that of the 
public. The radical change, in the economy of a farm, 
which would be necessary to be made to effect the saving 
above indicated, we are aware. must be the work of time ; 
but though the entire saving cannot be effected at once, 
still that does not argue, that a beginning may not. be 
made; and the ice once broken, it will be an easy matter 
tocarry out the plan thereafter. With a view, therefore, 
of commencing the work, we respectfully propose, that the 
compost which we shall presently name, be made and ap- 
plied as suggested ; and in order that the experiment shall 
be fairly made, we would propose, that several enterpris- 
ing corn growers make it, and report to our paper the suc- 
cess attending their respective experiments. If the re- 
sults should correspond, why then there can be no ques- 
tion as to the utility, or inutility, of the compost we shall 
recommend. 

We propose then, that each of those who may make 
the experiment, shail mark off, by measurement, an acre 
in their corn-field now planted, or to be planted, and that 
on this acre they put a pint of the compost to each hill, 
either at the first or second working of the corn; that 
they give to the whole field the same culture throughout 
the season, and that at the period of gathering their corn, 
they carefully measure the corn grown on the composted 
‘acre, as also that on any other acre in the field which 
they may select, and thus test the product of each. By 
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portance and value of the compost, as well as to tell 

whether the increase in yield will justify the cost of extra 

labor and material incurred. 
THE CoMPosT. 

Take in the proportion of 40 bushels of rich loam or rot- 


ten manure, do ashes, 
2 do lime, 
. 1 do plaster, 


- 20 gallons urine. 
Mix the whole well together, thoroughly saturating the 
mass with the urine, making it into a pie so as to resist 
rain ; after letting it remain two or three days, submit the 
pie toanother mixing process,when it will be fit for use, 
and should be applied, by strewing a pint of it around the 
plants in each hill of corn. 

The following table will show the quantity which will 
be required at the designated distances : 
Distance of the No. of square feet No. of hills No. of bushels of com- 


Corn apart. inanacre. inan acre. post required for 1 ac. 
4 ft. by 1 ft. 43,560 10,890 170 5-32 
46 9 w 5,444 85 5-64 
4¢ 3 “ 3,630 56 23-32 
4“ 4 « 2,722 42 1-2 
= 2 « 2,904 45 3-8 
5“ 4 “ 2,178 34 1-32 


In making the compost, one-fourth the mould, or rot- 
ten manure, should be spread on the earth, covering such 
a space as will make a body about 6 inches deep, then add 
respectively a like proportion of each of the other ingre- 
dients, then add the mould, or earth, and so.on, until the 
mass be completed ; when the whole must be mixed as 
before directed and formed into a pie. Weare confident 
that shoul: this experiment be fairly carried out, that it 
will add at least one hundred per cent. to the product of 
the acre, over and above any other acre in the field not 
similarly treated, and as the expense and trouble attend- 
ing it will be comparatively trifling, we shall anxiously 
await the issue. 





Ratsinc or Catves ror Veatc—There is perhaps no 
meat which comes to our markets in so indifferent a state 
as that of Veal. When proper care is taken with calves, 
there is no variety of flesh appropriated to the consump- 
tion of man, more palatable or gratifying to the human ap- 
petite, and yet notwithstanding this fact, from the indiffer- 
ence manifested by those who prepare them for the but- 
cher, there is no meat, generally speaking, brought to the 
shambles so utterly destitute of all pretensions to fitness 
of condition. A calf, if properly fed, would command as 
veal, such price as would be ample remuneration for all 
trouble and expense for rearing and feeding ; but as they 
are now brought to market, there is no part of the product 
of the farm which pays so indifferently well. And as 
there is a remedy at hand, this evil should be corrected. | 

With a view of contributing our mite towards the re- 
form of this custom, of bringing poor calves to the slaugh- 
ter, we will detail a method of making fat ones, which 
we have seen successfully pursued. 

The calf when first calved should be taken from the 
mother and confined in a dry dark room, with plenty of 
bedding. The mother should be let to it to suckle it three 
times a day at regular hours, and the calf should receive 





this they will be able to ascertain with precision the im- 


all her milk. 
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When the calf is a week old, in addition to its moth- 
er’s milk, it should be given between the morning and 
midday and evening times of suckling, force balls made . 
of raw egg and half a pint of corn meal at each mess ; the 
balls to be made of convenient size to be given the calf 
without difficulty. The manner of feeding which we have 
seen pursued is this—the calf’s head is held up and back- 
wards by the feeder with one hand, who opens the calf’s 
mouth with the other, and thrusts the force ball down 
towards the root of the tongue, when, by closing and 
holding the mouth, the calf is compelled to swallow the 
ball. These two additional feeds will answer until the 
third week, when another egg and additional half pint of 
meal must be given, about an hour after the evening suck- 
ling. By feeding in this way, in four weeks the calf will, 
be in good condition and ready for the butcher, and will 
command as much again as one which receives nothing 
but its mother’s milk. These balls would be the better 
of being made up with milk which had been scalded. 

Should this method of feeding scour, that may be very 
promptly corrected, by mixing with the balls a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered chalk, and one-fourth that quantity of 
powdered alum. 

A calf which si large and strong, may be further .im- 
proved by being fed with sweet skimmed milk. The calf 
may be taught todrink the milk by forcing its head dowa 
into the vessel containing it, and inserting the fore finger 
into its mouth for a day or two. -Andthe color -of the 
veal may be greatly improved by subjecting the calf to 
the operation of bleeding, twice during the fattening pe- 
riod, say at intervals of two weeks apart. 

At all times the calf should have in a trough convenient 
ito it, with two apartments, a small quantity of good: hay, 
and grass of some kind, at either of, which it may pick 
when it pleases. 





Errect or Tor-pRESSING AND Draininc.—Hayward, 
a very ingenious English author, in his work on the Sci- 
ence of Agriculture, gives the following very striking in- 
stance of the good effects of top-dressing and draining a 
field of grass-land : 

“To show the beneficial effects of top-dressing, | shall 
state that { took possession of a field of pasture land of a- 
bout twenty acres, a strong yellow or foxy clay; it lay on 
the side of a hill, and was very wet and poachy, particu- 
larly during winter ; had been generally cut for hay, al- 
though it seldom produced more than three-fourths of a 
load per acre, and this not till the end of July. 1 drained 
it by cutting a ditch at the upper side, deep enough to get 
below the stratum of clay, which in some places was up- 
wards of five feet, turning the water down the sides, and 
gave ita top-dressing of scavenger’s manure, the cleaning 
of the town streets ;.and the year after, it produced me a 
load and a half per acre in the middle of June ; and a se- 
cond crop, of three-fourths of a load the beginning of Sep- 
tember; and this it continued to do, varying a little more 
or less, according only as the seasons were wet ordry.” . 

_ Mr. Hayward’s rationale of his theory may be gathered 
from the subjoined remarks. He says: ; 

“The difference in the effect of the method I recom- 
mend, of applying manure onthe surface, and there to 
let it remain the longest period convenient; and that by 





Sir H. Davy, of burying it immediately, may be determin- 
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ed by the comparative formation and effect of the two gas- 
es, carbonic acid, and carburetied hydrogen. Wf the for- 
e mer be, as stated, a principal ingredient in the food of 
plants, and that by its specific gravity it will penetrate in- 
to the soil, no method tore favorable for its generation 
and equal distribution can be devised, than by my mode 
of application ; and if carburetied hydrogen be either an 
unwholesome food, or by its rapid escape, the occasion 
of a great waste of carbon; and nitrogen gas be poison- 
ous, or noxious, when in contact with the food, no mode 
can be more favorable to, or productive of, both those ef- 
fects, than burying the dung in an unfermented state.” 

It is not for us to decide between these two eminent a- 
gricultnral writers ; but it may not be inopportune to the 
occasion to observe, that, in our opinion, the beneficial ef- 
fects produced by the treatment of Mr. Hayward, may be 
very fairly traced to two causes, the draining, as well as 
the top-dressing. By draining, the roots of the plants 
were relieved from a superabundant supply of water, and 
subjected to the action—wholesome and invigorating—of 

* both sun and air, two things as essential to their growth 
as food itself—by this operation, they were prepared to 
appropriate to themselves the pabulum provided hy the 
top-dressing, and hence the great increase in product, as 
well as earlier maturity of the grass. 





Corron—The following is a statement of the consump- 
tion of Cotton in the U. States, not including any manu- 
factured west of Virginia or south of the Potomac, except 
in Pittsburg and Richmond. It is extracted from the U- 

_ §. Register : 
Crop 1826-7, 103,483 ba’s | Crop 1934-5, 216,888 ba’s. 

“ 1827-8, 120,593 “ “ 1835-6, 236,733 “ 

“ 1828-9, 118,853 “ “ 1836-7, 222,540 “ 

“ 1829-30, 126,512 “ “ 1837-8, 246,061 “ 

“ 1830-1, 182,142 “ “ 1838-9, 276,018 “ 

“ 1831-2, 173,500 “ « 1839-40, 295,193 “ 

“ 1832-3, 194,412 “ “« 1840-1, 297,288 “ 

“ 1833-4, 196,413 “ 
Export of Cotton Manufactures of home manufacture, from 
the United States : 

1835, $2,858,000 | 1838, $3,758,000 
1836, 2,225,000 | 1839, 2,975,000 
1837, 2,831,000 | 1840, 3,549,000 





What a Country is ours !—The Massachusetts Plough- 
man of the 30th ultimo, says: 

“Peach and Cherry trees are in blossom, and gardens 
in the vicinity (of Boston) have quitea fresh appearance. 
Strawherry beds attract much attention.” 

At the very moment that our Boston friend was rejoic- 
ing in the freshness of the appearance of the gardens in 
his vicinage, and pointing to the blossoms of the Peach 
and Cherry trees, as evidence of smiling vegetation, we 
and the good citizens of Baltimore were absolutely en- 
joying ripe cherries—while his strawberry beds were “at- 
tracting attention,” our citizens were gratifying their appe- 
tites with messes of the delicious fruit of theirs ; both cher- 
ries and strawberries, ripe, tempting, and luscious, having 
been in our market before the date of the Ploughman’s ar- 


. 


ticle. 


Tue Tosacco crorp—We regret to learn that the fly 
is making great ravages with the young tobacco plants 
in Prince George’s and the neighboring counties. The 
Upper Marlborough Gazette says that the complaint is al- 
most universal, and unless there is a change very soon 

_ for the better, it is certain that nothing like a full crop can 

_ Corns Oir—It is stated in a western paper, that a num- 

ber of barrels of Corn Oil have been sent on from Ohio 

! New York. It is said to be an excellent commodity— 

 baening as brilliantly as the purest sperm without emit- 
© © ting any of the offerisive odor of ordinary oil. 


Ce : 
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we Wy - Peas—Om markets have been moderately sup- 
mint wi m peas for about three weeks, and are now 
an en place them within the reach of nearly all. 
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Nationat Acricuttura:. Society. 

This society met at the Patent Office in Washington, 
D. C. on Wednesday last, when the Llon. Jas. M. Gar- 
nett was unanimously re-elected President, and Mr. J.F. 
Callan Secretary for the ensuing year. 

A committee, consisting of Mr. Ellsworth, of Washing- 


ton, Rev. J. O. Chouls of N. York, and Dr. Eli Ives of 


Conn. were appointed to consult and report.on the expe- 
dieney of publishing an agricultural periodical, who re- 
ported favorably thereon, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Wakeman of N. York, from the committee appoint- 
ed on the subject, reported in favor of appoiating a com- 
mittee of two from each state and territory, to meet in 
Philadelphia on Wednesday, the 6th of July next, to con- 
fer and determine on the expediency of holding an Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Fair in the city of Washington 
in December next. A resolution on that subject was a- 
dopted, and a committee appointed accordingly. 

Mr. Garnett upon taking the chair, delivered an able 
and interesting address, in which he took a somewhat ra- 
pid sketch of the proceedings of the society, and inter- 
spersed his remarks with some judicious reflections and 
advice. A vote of thanks was subsequently passed him, 
and a copy of his address requested for publication. 

We make the above brief abstract from the proceedings 
published in the Intelligencer. A more full account, to- 
gether with the list of Vice Presidents, &c. will no doubt 
be furnished for publication. 


VecetaBLe Surcery—lIn the Horticultural Magazine 
for April, the following instance of an ingenious method 
of restoring a girdled apple tree, is given from Mr. Col- 
man’s 4th report upon the agriculture of Massachusetts : 


“Mr. Phinney saved some of his trees a few days since, 
by a process which is worthy of recording. They had 
been completely girdled near the ground in the winter by 
the mice, who had eaten the bark round toa width of two 
or three inches or more. By cutting scions in the spring, 
and inserting the ends of several of them round the tree, 
under the bark above and below the injury, so as to form 
a communication for the sap, theinjured parts have begun 
to grow together, the whole wound may ultimately be co- 
vered, and the trees live and flourish. ‘To most persons. 
after the injury their situation would have seemed despe- 
rate.” 


Manner or Sowine Grass Seep 1n Encrann—Grass 
seeds are universally sown by a drill which lays them 
with great regularity, and avoids all the inconvenience and 
unequal distribution occasioned by unfavorable winds in 
sowing by hand. It is drawn by one horse and attended 
by aman who drives with reins while he walks behind 
the machine, and sees that all is going right. The horse 
walks in the furrow between the ridges, which keeps him 
a straight course, and the machine sows to the middle of 
the ridges on each side, being constructed to sow 12 or 
15 feet, as may be required, and to deliver various quan- 
tities of seed, according to the amount per acre wished to 
besown. All descriptions of seed intended for sowing 
are mixed thoroughly together, by frequent turning on the 
granary floor before being carried to the field and put in- 
to the machine. A man and horse will easily sow 30 a- 
cres a day on ridges of 15feet wide. Seeds sown upon 
wheat are commonly rolled and slightly harrowed— 
Those with barley are sown at the same time—that is, 
previous to the last turn of the -harrow by which the seeds 
are covered, a roller following to leave a smooth surface. 
The seeds sown consist of a mixture of red and whiteclo- 
ver, a little trefoil, perennial rye grass.and occasionally ti- 
mothy or Italian rye grass and cock-fuot. In the portion 
intended for hay, a large quantity of red clover is intro- 
duced, and less of some of the others. Clover hay is 
thought to be improved for horse feed by the mixture of 
rye grass, and more easily made. 


ToMAToEs A cure For Scours in Pics.—This plant, 
the tomato, is generally at first disliked by many, —but it 
nevertheless is much cultivated aud admired. Last fall, 
we had a pig that was taken with the scours badly. We 
tried various remedies for it with but little effect. One 
day we threw over to it two or three tomatoes which it 
eat readily, and which we found geve it relief. By fol- 
lowing this course a few days it was finally cured.—Maine 
Farmer. 








Tue Wirey Provcn. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 
Having had the perusal of seve 
-veral numb 
luable paper, devoted to the differen rents tae 


t departments of apr; 
culture, and observed the high recommendation of h, 
e 


patent plough (termed the double poi i 

for whom the — A.G.& N PO Mow or enone) 
are the entire agents of the South—And ‘having laden 
thirty years experience in the different kinds of pl em 
that have been introduced into Chester county, | : - 
form that J obtained a plough from B. H. Wile the 4 
tentee, more than twelve years ago, and after ae it “ 
convisced of the superiority over all the ploughs whe 
have been introduced, including the Prouty Beech 
Davis Ploughs, and several others. | can recom oe 
the Wiley plough for lightness of draught—I ca om 
of these ploughs in a sod with the same force of mes ihe 
it requires for one of the old fashioned kind, and it i. 
not require more than one-tenth to keep them in re em 
as it does the common bhar-share plough, for with ae 
plough every farmer can be his own “blacksmith—O a 
share will plough 20 acres of ordinary land, and to i. 
new it the cost is trifling—It also performs its work to 
entire satisfaction, leaving the ground in a fine State for 
sowing grain, therefore obviates the necessity of ono: 
ing the ground before sowing. P ‘ 

There are five of these ploughs used to one of any oth 
er sort, in this county, and as the season for the use of 
this implement has commenced, if these broken hints will 
induce some of my agricultural friends to make a trial of 
this plough, they will not say I have over-rated it. 

A Chester County Farmer, 

The above communication is from an old and experi- 
enced and most respectable farmer of that highly improv. 
ed section of Pennsylvania from which he hails, and is 
in consonance with the opinions expressed of the plough 
of which he speaks, by many of the best farmers in our 
own county and state. We have used one of the small- 
er kinds, obtained from Messrs. Mott, and find it to work 
admirably—and the gentleman having the immediate 
charge of our place, a practical man, and an experienced 
farmer, surpassed by few in this state, gives it his mostde- 
cided approval. 

A full opportunity for a fair trial of the relative merits 
of this and various other ploughs will take place at our 
Fall Agricultural Fair, manufacturers of the implement 
from a distance having intimated their intention of being 
present, to test with the dynometer, the draught of the 
ploughs which may be entered for the prize to be awarded 
by our County Society. 





Use or Praster—In the Farmer’s Gazette, C. Robin- 
son of N. Haven, shows by various experiments the great 
utility of plaster, and that many are deceived as to its ef- 
fects and quality. He recommends sowing it on pasture 
lands early in the spring ; soaking seed corn in a solution 
of saltpetre and rolling it in plaster, and apply ing it to po- 
tatoes by putting a small quantity in the hill on the seed. 
Mr. Robinson thinks that the opinion that plaster is not 
beneficial near the sea is unfounded, and has arisen from 
the use of plaster ground coarsely and of but little value, 
as is generally the case with that brought in casks from 
Maine. It should be ground perfectly fine like flour, it 
will then have a rich oily feeling and no grit can be per- 
ceived between the fingers. 

When plaster is sowed on part of a pasture, that part 
will produce sweeter feed, if the quantity be increased, as 
the growth will be more rapid and luxuriant. The ex- 
cellence of the feed on the improved part induces animals 
to visit it-often and feed it close to the ground ; from the 
short herbage, aud apparently small crop, some persons 
who are not close observers, suppose that plaster is not 
beneficial. Mr. R. remarks as follows: 

“From a series of experiments in my garden last season 
with plaster saturated with urine, | am satisfied that a great 
accession of the most powerful manure may be made to 
the farmer’s stock, by strewing plaster in stables and else- 
where, so as to absorb all the urine. In this way, if his 
manure when thrown from the stable is protected from 
the rain, even by a shed only, he may obtain a great a 
mount, little if any inferior to the boasted poudrette that 
sells at two dollars the barrel. 

“] wish it to be distinctly understood, that when I re 
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commend plaster of paris, and speak of its effects, I refer 
only to that which is ground as fine as the finest flour— 
No other, as | view it, is worth the trouble of putting on 


to the land.” 





Tue STEAM PLtouGcH.—Last week, we received the 
following letter from Mr. Larkin, of Pittsburg, in relation 
to the steam plough which, as we informed our readers, a 
short thime since, he constructed expressly for our Atta- 
kapas Prairie land.. We hope some arrangement will be 
entered into, immediately, with Mr. Larkin. All we want 
js the union of a few of our wealth: planters to effect the 
object. The importance of machinery for shortening 
manual labor, is apparent. No limits can be assigned to 
the power of steam, and the importance of its substitution 
for horse power in ploughing, cannot be justly appreciat- 
ed.—We confidently believe that with a properly con- 
structed steam plough, the work of thirty-two horses ina 
week, may be performed in one day! The owners, after 
ploughing their own land, may reap a handsome profit, 
by hiring it to others.* We hope Mr. Larkin will be re- 
warded for his ingenuity as he deserves, and we trust that 
to the enterprise of our Attakapas planters will belong the 
honor of first using a steam plough. We will be most 
“happy to publish communications from Mr. Wilkins, or 
any other planter on the subject. 

#[t will be found useful for hauling wood, &e. 


To the Editor of the Planters? Banner. 
; Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 28, 1842. 


Dear Sir :—I tender you my sincere thanks for the 
favor which you have conferred on me, by publishing my 
letterin your paper, as well as for the information you 

ve mein your letter, and the further intelligence I re- 
ceived from the copy of the Banner which you sent me. 
Jreceived your letter on the Sth, but did not receive the 
paper. until the 17th, and being severely indisposed, these 
reasons prevented me from writing until now. You re- 
quest me to give you some particulars relative to my 
Steam Plough for publication : I can give you only a brie! 
description of it, at present. Jt js conatructed on the prin- 
ciple ofa car or carriage. Two enginesare attached toa 
square frame, with a boiler of suitable size between them, 
which supplies both with steam. Each engine is attach- 
ed to the draining wheels by purchase power capable of 

ving any weight. There are two guiding wheels in 

front, which are guided in an easy manner by means of a 

drum wheel. The ploughing machinery is. attached to 

the rear of this carriage. From one to eight ploughs can 

be worked ata time, with convenience, and a harrow can 

~ be attached to work without difficulty. It may be used to 
transport burthens on agood level road. 

This sketch although very indefinite, will give you an 
idea of what it is like, but you will probably have receiv- 
ed the information before this reaches you, as J have 
written to John D. Williams concerning the same. A ma- 
chine of a proper size, with all things appertaining thereto, 
manufactured in Pittsburg, would cost between three and 
four thousand dollars. But I cannotas yet, form an exact 
estimate, as this is entirely a new piece of machinery. 

Very Respectfully, Jonn Larkin. 


ExTrRaorDINAkY Discovery.—We copy verbatim the 
following notice of a late French discovery, from an En- 
glish papér. Whether it is of any importance, or wheth- 
er itis any discovery at all, we are entirely ignorant, but 
we hope that some of our inquisitive readers will test it:— 

“The injurction of a solution of chlorine of aluminum 
into the aorata or main arterial trunk of the animal will 
preserve it fresh for an indefinite period, without impart- 
ing to it the slightest taste. The chloric acid of the salt 
renders the gelatine or decomposition, perhaps by destroy- 
ing some alkali, for which the acid has a greater affinity 
than foraluminum. The latter substance thus deprived 


of its acid becomes an insipid powder. The, particulars 


ofthis discovery, by M. Gannal, will be found in the 
bulletin of the French academy of sciences for the sitting 
of March 22, and in the Literary Gazette of that meeting. 
From three to five pounds of salt; dissolved in twice or 
three times its weight of water, is sufficient for an ox. 
Persons disposed to make experiments on the subject 
‘need scarcely be reminded that the smaller animals such 
as rabbits or cats, should be employed. Subjects for 
anatomical dissection should also be prepared in this man- 
ner. Here isa new field opened for commerce of a most 
important description. ' 

“Thousands of oxen on the coast of Spanish America 





are slain for their ski 1 only; the flesh being east upon the 
dunghill. It may now be preserved and shipped for the. 
West India market as tresh meat. The health of seamen 
on long voyages will be preserved, and the comfort of 
passengers in emigrant slips to Sydney will be material- 
ly improved by the application of this important dis- 
covery.—The table of the Academie des Sciences, on the 
reading of M. Gallah’s memoir, was covered with legs of 
mutton, fowls, et id genus omne, which had been pre- 
served for many months by the new process. The 
chlorure of aluminum would be very cheap, when made 
on a large scale for commercial purposes.” 


Resutts or Tor Dressing on Ciover.—On walk- 
ing overa clover field which had then been mown the 
second time for seed, and the crop raked into wind-rows, 
I observed that a square space, about an acre, was much 
more thickly set, and the leaves of a more vigorous ap- 
pearance, than any other portion of the field, and seeing 
that the great thickness of the crop was marked with the 
exactitude of a line, | pointed it out to my friend from a 
distance as the work of a bad mower, who had left part 
of the crop on the land, not having cut “the bottom half- 
inch,” but on a closer inspection J could perceive that the 
line ran across the swathes, and not with them; so that 
this could not be the cause of the very great difference in 
the appearance of the crop which was found to proceed 
altogether froma closer plant of much more vigorous 
growth; on which my friend remarked, “The clover 
seed with which this field was sown was saved by my- 
self, was carefully cleaned in the barn, and taken immedi- 
ately from thence and sown in the field; but my seeds- 
man scattered it too plentifully at first, and the conse- 
quence was, the clean seed was all exhausted, and the 
square which you see was left unsown, but not being 
willing to leave this portion of the field without a crop, 
and having no seed at hand, | took the clover chaff from 
the barn, and scattered it very thickly over the unsown 
portion of the land, thinking there might be a few seeds 
contained amongst it; and you now see the result, after 
two crops of far heavier bulk have been removed from the 
spot before us.”.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


Soakinc BEET AND OTHER SeEEDS.—The custom of 


soaking seeds previous to sowing is very common, and 
there is no doubt that it hastens the process of germina- 
tion ; or rather, that germination takes place in a Jess time 
after being committed to the earth than if they were putin 
dry, because a part of the process, namely, that of imbib- 
ing moisture suffictent to begin the action of germination 
has already been done. 

Some seeds, like those of beets, which are covered by 
a thick spongy envelope, are particularly benefitted by be- 
ing soaked before planting. 

Last season we put some seeds of the sugar beet in wa- 
ter tosoak, expecting to plant them next day. It was 
found best however to devote the ground, on which they 
were to be planted, to something else, and the seeds 
were suffered to remain. They lay in soak three weeks, 
a large portion of them had sproutéd, the hull fermented, 
and flies had laid, and the eggs hatched maggots among 
them. Supposing that they were spoiled, we took them 
and threw them by handsful into some drills where 
turnips were sown, thinking they might act as manure. 'T'o 
our surprise, almost every seed came upin a day or two, 
and although it was on the 7th of July that they” were 
planted, yet they grew sufficiently large for the table, and 
afforded a good crop for that purpose.—Maine Far. 


New Mertnop or Manuracturine Manure. 

We have before us the prospectus of Mr. G. Bommer, of 
a new method of making vegetable manure by fermenta- 
tion, which he has lately discovered, and which promises 
to be of great importance to the farming interest—provid- 
edit answers the expectations authorized by the advertise- 
ment of the inventor and certificates of several persons, 
(farmers and others) who have witnessed the process, and 
examined the article produced. 

The transformation of vegetable substances into rich fer- 
tilizing manures by fermentation, is indeed no new thing; 
the principle is as old as the science of agriculture. But 
the method by which Mr. Bommer accomplishes this work. 
is claimed as new. The value of the discovery, so faras 
we can understand it, consists in the facility with which 


vegetable substances of any and all kinds are transformed | 


into the best of manure and the exceedingly short time 
required for the operation. It is said that Sedge, Seaweed, 





potato vines, straw, Coarse grass, bogs, leaves, earth, and 
in short any other. vegeta'ite substance, is by this method 
throughly decomposed aid turned into a rich and unctu- 
ous manure in the short space of fifleen days. If thig is 
so, no farmer need complain of the want of a sufficient 
quantity of manure for his land; and to show that confi- 
dence is entertained inthe utlity of the discovery by those 
who have examined the subject, we have selected the fol- 
lowing testimonial from the prospectus before us. 

“1, the undersigned, Pierre Gray, farmer, residing at 
Madison, Morris county, N.J., certify, that Mr. Bommer 


-| has publicly made upon my premises his vegetable man- 


ure. ‘The result of‘his process has been entirely satisfac- 
tory to me and those of my neighbours who have witnes- 
sed the operation and examined the product. 

“The materials made use of in that experiment were 
straw from iny barn, made into a heap, on the 5th of May 
last, and opened a fortnight afterwards. At that time the 
straw was found altogether decomposed and changed into 
a dark,manure, very unctuous and rich, having a strong 
smell of ammonia and of good litter. 

“And [ hereby further certify, that this manure has been 
used ona field of turnips, in which it had an excellent ef- 
fect, and also in my garden, where I obtained superior ve- 
getables, among others some pumpkins of an extraordin- 
ary size for the kind, as may be seen at my house. 

Madison Oct. 15, 1841. Pierre Grey.” 

The Norwalk Gazette of Jan. 12 has an editorial notice 
of this method from which we extract the following par- 
agraph : 

“We witnessed the experiment now makingon the pre- 
inises of Mr. Day, at the Old Well, on Saturday last, in 


| company with agentleman of some experience. The ma- 


terial used in this experiment is Sedge—the coarse grass 
which grows about the flats of our harbor,, mixed with 
seaweed. Several loads of this substance have been thrown 
into a heap (on the Sth ult.) and the substances applied to 
produce fermentation. The work of fermeniation was still 
going on when we were present, but the internal portion 
of the mass had become very much decomposed This 
exhibition, though given under somewhat unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, fully saiisfied us that the principle of the in- 
vention, viz. the ready decomposition of vegetable matter, 
is a good one,and one which the agriculturist may turn 
greatly to his advantage. 

“Mr. Bommer has secured to himself the benefits of this 
discovery by Letters Patent underthe seal of the United 
States. He has printed the details of the process in a 
pamphlet, which he offers to individual farmers, together 
with the right of using the method, for a small compensa- 
tion. Rev. Eli Barnett is agent for the patentee for the 
State of Connecticut. That the farmers of our State may 
know whether this discovery is entitled to their confidence, 
Mr. Barnett submitted the pamphlet to the examination of 
Prof. Eli Ives of this city, who has furnished the following 
certificate for publication.” 

“Rev. E. Barnett : Sin—I have examined the pamph- 
let of Mr. Bommer on the subject of manufacturiug man- 
ure. His method is founded on correct philosophical prin- 
ciples, agreeable to those recently advanced by Leibig. If 
the farmers can be induced to purchase the right and 
thoroughly execute his plan of making manure, in my o- 
pinion it will very much increase the value of the farms 
in the State of Connecticut. E. Ives.” 

“New Haven, Feb. 11, 1842.” 

Doct. Ives is known to most of our readers, asa gentle- 
man of profound scientific attainments, ardently devoted 
to the cause of agricultural improvement, and one of the 
Vice Presidents of the U. States Agricultural Society. His 
recommendation will therefore be received with implicit 
confidence wherever his name is known.—Farmer’s 
( Con.) Gaz. 


Foreign News—The steamer Caledonia arrived at 
Boston on Thursday, bringing Liverpool papers to the 
19th ult. from which we are glad to learn that appearan- 
ces were decidedly favorable for an improvement in the 
manufacturing districts, and a consequent improvement 
had taken place of 1-8 to 1-4d per Ib. in Cotton, and it 
was confidently believed, that the price of this raw mate- 
rial has seen its lowest point. ‘I‘he week previous to the 
sailing of the Caledonia, 39,030 bales were sold, a consid- 
erable portion of it to speculators, and although prices had 
not materially improved, yet additional tightness was e- 
vinced on the part of holders. 
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From the N. E. Farmer. 

We devote a large portion of our paper this week, to 
the following valuable article from the Hon. William 
Clark, Jr., of Northampton. Mr. Clark’s experience as 
an agriculturist, and his success in the department ofagri- 
culture upon which he treats, entitle his essay toa care- 

_ful perusal—We should be happy to receive an account 
of the experiments alluded to in the closing paragraph. 
Renovation or Exnaustep Soits. 

Mr. Purnam—The importance of some efficient and 
more economical metliod of renovating exhausted lands, 
than any new commonly pursued, is more deeply felt as 
the need of a more successful and productive agriculture 
is better appreciated. 

It is true much has been done by means of meee 
husbandry,” to arrest the desolating march of the scour- 
ging system of former days which at one time bid fair 
eventually to depopulate the older settled parts of qur 
country. Yet, judging from the past, it is also true that 
there are now more fields to be won to former fertility,) 
than ordinary methods of fertilizing will accomplish in 
perhaps a century tocome. Tracts of exhausted or worn 
out land are found in almost every section where “pine 
plains” or sandy lands exist. Many fields of this have 
been thrown out of cultivation, and are considered nearly 
worthless. Others, by scanty crops, now impoverish those 
who work them, or return a bare compensation for the la- 
hor applied ; while some, from peculiar location, or other 
circumstances favorable to their improvement, have be- 
come productive and valuable. Cases enough of the lat- 
ter class exist to show beyond a doubt that these lands 
are capable of being made highly productive ; and after be- 
ing put in good eondition, it is thought by some that if 
well managed, few other lands will give a better return 
for the labor and expense bestowed in their cultivation. 

As a general remark, it may be said of these exhausted 
lands that they are light, dry, and easy of cultivation, and 
possess all the constituents of a good soil, except ford 

or plants. This exception is a most important one; but 
of this the land has been in a great measure deprived by 
severe cropping or cultivation, invited to excess by the 
easy and generous nature of the soil; and the question 
ever presented to the owner, or the passer by even, is, 
How can this most essential element of fertility (food for 
plants) be profitably and economically restored to this was- 
ted sol ? 


A moment's reflection would seem enough to show that 
'y means fall far short of meeting the whole care. 
The extent of these lands—their location, often distant 
from the dwellings of owners—and the expense of labor 
and material, if manure is to be hauled, have a bearing, as 
s both practicability and economy, And farm-yard 
manure, which affords the principal, of means generally 
employed to fertilize, is very limited in quantity, and to- 
gether with the various animal substances used for the 
same purpose, affords less than is desirable for those lands 
which are now in a state of improvement, necessarily lea- 
ving exhausted fields to remain exhausted, unless success- 
ful resort is had to some other equal or superior method 
of fertilizing, as a substitute. 

Ja Jooking for this substitute, various inquiries present 
themselves, naturally leading to the investigation of first 
principles, to seek out the cause of fertility and its sour- 

. €es, or to learn what is food for plants, what its nature or 
qualities, and where and how it can be obtained. 

To assist in this investigation, Geology and Chemistry 
have dis< — facts no less valuable than those obtained 

_ ‘by farmers from experience and observation. Geology 

.- p Ash that there was a period in the history of our earth, 
when veg or vegetable matter was unknown ; and 

we ‘infer that the plants or vegetables first brought 

info existence, must of necessity have subsisied solely 
~ elements found in water, atmospheric air, anc the 
wt: etumsinteetbesash, Ju support of this inference, 

; ry telis.ds that upon analysis, all the elements of 

le matier are found to exist in water, air, and the 

. This is perhaps sufficient evidence asto 

B 1al sources ‘of fertility or food for plants. 

shows further, as the earliest coal formations 

the first vegetable producis of the 

s, and othet inferior plants, none 

sing seeds. or fruits suitable for 

And oe traces of the 

J.except where eding 

had suited to decay 


ie peiubies earths or de- 






















From this we might infer that the elements of fertility 
existing in a primitive siale, were competent to the growth 
and perfection of inferior planis, but were so diluted or 
altenuated, as to be incompetent tothe perfection of the 
more valuable plants; and further, thatthe inferior plants 
when gathering nourishment from its primitive sources 
for their own subsistence, were in fact concentrating and 
condensing food for the benefit of their successors ; and 
when decomposed, went to the formation of a soil, and 
themselves became food for succeeding plants; and by 
presenting food in a more condensed form than in its pri- 
mitive state, gave suflicient nourishment for the perfection 
of plants ofa higher order—the latter of course exhausting 
the soil of nutrition precisely in proportion to the amount 
which they drew of the remains of the former from the 
soil. 

In support of these inferences, it is a well known fact 
that mosses and some other plants of equal merit, do flour- 
ish in situations where their organs can have access appa- 
rently to litle or nothing but the primitive elements. And 
modern experiments have repeatedly shown that seeds of 
gtain planted in pure sand or pounded glass, and supplied 
only with air and light, and distilled or pure water of suit- 
able temperature, will grow up to the time of flowering; 
but after that period, literally die of starvation, and do not 
perfect their seeds, evidently. for the want of more sub- 
stantial and abundant sustenance than is requisite in the 
first stages of growth. or than the organs of the plants can 
gather from a state of primitive diffusion for the last stages 
of growth or perfection ofthe plants. Here is evidence 
that the primitive elements now possess what we have 
supposed to be their primitive powers, and evidence also 
that all plants draw a portion at least of their early nour- 
ishment from its primitive sources. ‘The fact that plants 
require more food, and make heavier drafts upon the soil 
when ripening their seeds—and of course exhaust the soil 
more—than during previous growth. is well illustrated by 
the broom corn plant. This plant gives the most luxuri- 
ant farm crop grown in New England. Its weight of stem 
and foliage is perhaps double the weight of stem and fol- 
iage of Indian corn on land of same extent and quality, 
and from its ponderous growth might be expected to ex- 
haust the soil more than any other crop; and yet it is 
said by many of lung experience with it, to exhaust less 
than almost any other. The obvious reason for this result 
is, that from the effect of early frosts, a full crop of seed 
is not obtained oftener than an average of perhaps once 
in four of six years—the principal object of the grower 
being the “brash” and not the seed ofthe plant. But 
where a full crop of seed is obtained, the exhaustion—ma- 
king due allowance. for the large return tothe soil of 
stocks and leaves of the plant left at harvest, is thought 
equal to that of other crops. 

Experience has further shown that where the chemist 
can find no vegetable matter in the composition of a soil, 
the farmer can obtain no valuable product. _ And every 
farmer who cultivates in cornan acre of sward land of 
light quality, and observes the difference in crop between 
where a good swart’ was well plowed under, and where 
there was little or no sward when plowed, sees full evi- 
dence that decomposed vegetable matter is food for plants. 

The universal practice among good farmers, on lands 
long cultivated, of saving weeds, brakes, refuse hay or 
straw and like substances, to go through the cattle yard 
or compost heap to the plow-field, which observation and 
experience has always approved, is evidence to the same 
point, as is also universai experience where new lands 
with ages of accumulated vegetable matter, are brought 
under cultivation, and can hardly leave a doubt in any 
mind that decomposing vegetable matter affords the essen- 
tial food that in any soil is necessary to the perfect de- 
velopment of grain-producing and fruit-bearing plants, or 
plants of the highest order in the scale of vegetable execl- 
lence. 

This essential food for plants has been called geine. 
This term is not very familiar to farmers, but is neverthe- 
less useful as a definite name for the solid aliment of plants 
existing in the soil or at the earth’s surface, distinct from 
the gaseous aliment which the atmosphere aflords to plants 
in all places, and also distinct from the primitive earths or 
salts which enter into the frame-work of plants for their 
mechanieal support, or which seasons their food or incites 
their organs to greater activity in appropriating nutrition. 
Some difference of opinion seems to exist among chemists 
in relation to geine. One has denied its existence further 
than’its being a development of carbon ;_ and another has 
discovered that it is compounded of atleast ten different 
substances, some of which are compounds, and prefers to 








. . a 
use the names ofits constituents as far as they are know 
—crenic and apocrenic acid, &c.—leaving the remainder 


in “an unknown” and undenominated state. ‘This may be 
all well for mere theorists ; but as it Proposes no eh 
of measures to the practical man, in regard to the use 
affecting the value of the substance itself, it offers no i 
ducement as an equivalent for rendering the subject mo 
complex and obscure, by a formidable array of technical 
terms, of which time alone it seems will develop the full 
number. 

It is highly desirable that this matter should be divested 
of all unnecessary drapery, and left as simple and plain 
may be, to insure clear views and correct practice ; for the 
practical farmer has but Jitile interest in the support of 
mere theory, and is likely to be more bewildered than 
benefitted by “wondrous technicalities,” and however 
proper it may be to *eall things by their right names.» 
he will doubtless prefer to use the simple tern Seine, un 
til it is shown to lead to error in practice, or some practi. 
cal benefit is promised by the change; for the same reaso 
that he will prefer to call a certain kind of grain, whear me 
ther than attempt to designate it by naming its component 
—starch, gluten, &c.—merely because these substances 
happen to exist in the diflerent varieties in ever vasyin 
proportions. . 
Dr.S. L. Dana, of Lowell, whose inzidental researches 
in agricultural chemistry are resultng in the highest ben. 
efit to the State, by advancing the science of agricultare 
has rendered invaluable service by his discoveries relative 
to the nature and qualities of geine. His definition of i 
includes all decomposed organie matter, or all deeompo- 
sed substances that have once possessed either vegetable 
or animal life. 

Ju speaking of geine in connection with the earthy con- 
stituents and soluble salts of soils, he says: “the earths 
are the plates, the salts the seasoning, the geine the food 
of plants ;” and describes geine as beinga brownish black 
powdery mass, the resultor product of the putrefaction 
or decomposition of organic substances, “existing in 
two states, soluble and insoluble; soluble geine is the 
food of plants ; insoluble geine becomes food by air and 
moisture.” “Geine forms the basis of all the nourishing 
part of all vegetable manures.” “It is the principle which 
gives fertility to soils: “it absorbs and retains nearly its 
own weight of water without seeming moist ;” and “con- 
tinually subjected to air and moisture, it is finally wigolly 
dissipated in air, leaving only the inorganic bases of the 
plant, with which it was ouce combined.” 

It has long been a conceded point, that the production 
ofa plantis not a new creation, but merely a new ariange- 
ment or new coinbination of pre-existing particles of mat- 
ter. But the changes which this matter undergoes pre- 


vious to these new combinations, and after they are bro- . 


ken up, have been mostly unknown until the discoveries 
of Dr. Dana have supplied those links in the chain of ev- 
idence which were necessary to trace in connexion its cir- 
cling history, through its ceaseless round of ceaseless 
changes. 

These discoveries, with the other facts adduced, give 
evidence that geine comprises all the nutritive food which 
plants draw from the earth, and is furnished by the de- 
composition at the earth’s surface, of vegetable or animal 
substances, the elements of which all originated from the 
primitive sources of fertility existing in air, water, and the 
rock formations. 

Evidence is given also that plants draw a portion of 
their subsistence from the primitive sources of fertility, 
and to the extent that they do this, they are capable of 
augmenting the quantity of geine in any soil, on which 
they grow, by being covered in the soil, the reservoir 
which nature has provided to protect from dissipating at- 
mospheric influence, and yield as they demand it, this con- 
centrated or condensed nutrition which is necessary for 
the perfection of grain-growing and fruit-bearing planus. 

Important evidence is given also in regard to the nature 
of geine, which shows that precisely at the period when 
it is reduced to a soluble state and prepared to be taken 
up by the roots of plants, if exposed to the atmosphere, is 
assumes a gaseous form and escapes. That which was 
of zrial origin—leaving the earthy parts or elaborated 
salis to mix with and measurably fertilize the earth—te- 
turns to the atmosphere and mingles with kindred atoms, 
to range the ethereal expanse with pristine freedom,or [et 
tilize other fields, if perchance it comes within range of 
the appropriating powers of their growing plants. 

if these evidences are correct, it follows that all substat- 
ces, are valuable as food for plants, in proportion to the 
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smount.of geine which they will yield, making due allow- 
ance for expense of bringing it to a soluble state; and 

nis, to be grown as fertilizers, are valuable in propor- 
tion to the amount of the elements of geine they gather 
from the atmosphere during growth, and the exposure of 
soil, containing soluble geine, to the active influence of 
midsummer atmosphere (as in the case of deep cultivation 
among growing crops, or of naked summer fallows,) how- 
ever necessary it may be for the destruction of weeds or 
grass, inevitably results in the loss of fertilizing proper- 

These facts. duly considered, appear sufficient to direct 
jn the choice of the most economical measurcs to restore 
fertility, and the most efficient measures to preserve It, 

Having ascertained that geine is the substance requi- 
site to restore fertility to exhausted land, the next point 
for consideration is to find the most economical method 
of obtaining it; aud this Jeads to an estimate, as far as 
may be, of the comparative value and expense of mater- 
jals producing geine. ‘These are various, including all 
vegetable and animal substances. Substances purely ani- 
mal, although possessing intrinsic value,perhaps the high- 
est in the scale, and worthy of great consideration where 
acres or half acres only are concerned, are too limited in 
quantity tu affect materially the whole subject of exhaust- 
ed Jands, and therefore their consideration, as wellas that 
of some other enriching substances, may, in this view of 
the subject, be omitted. 

Farm-yard manure, peat or swamp muck, and the ele- 
menisof geine, obtained from the atmosphere by the agen- 
ey of grasses or other plants, to plow under, are generally 
all within the reach of every owner, and taken together 
doubtless afford ample means to sustain the fertility of the 
fertile, and enrich every acre of exhausted land. The 
first is limited in quantity to the amount of farm stock 
kept; the second is generally abundant, and in many pla- 
ces exhaustless ; and the principles of the third are co- 
extensive with the atmosphere itself, and for aught that 
appears, have energy now unimpaired as when, in the 
beams of the first morning, they were appointed the basis 
of all future vegetable and animal growth. 

Jt will readily be seen that it is difficult to find the ex- 
act relative value of these substances, or the exact expense 
of obtaining them, as more or less of variation in different 
cases, may always be found, in both these particulars. 
An approximation to the truth in the ease, as toa general 
proposition, is therefore all that can be expected, and may 
be all that correct practice willrequite; and for this pur- 
pose there are facts and data that may perhaps be deemed 
sufficient. 

There is doubtless more generally a fixed or definite 
idea of the value of farm-yard manure, as a fertilizer, than 
of any other enriching substance; it may therefore be 
considered a better type of manures, or standard for com- 
parison, than any other. , 

Dr. Dana, taking his own analysis in connection with 
that of other places, estimates a ton of green cow-dung 
to yield three hundred and five pounds of dry solid geine, 
calling all its hay insoluble geine. He says “it rapidly 
changes to that state : its passage through the animal, like 
boiling, has put it in a state to become geine much sooner 
than hay would change, if buried in the soil.” 

Estimating the value of common farm-yard manure at 
one dollar per ton, and allowing a ton of it to give the 
same quantity of geine that is given by a ton of solid green 
cow dung, (few would place it so high,) and geine from 
this source can be obtained at a fraction less than 33 cts. 
for 100 Ibs. 

‘To ascertain the value of swamp muck, three samples 
from a small swamp in Northampton, were forwarded 
to Dr. Dana for analysis. These samples were taken 
from depths, to give as near as could be, at average qual- 
Samples from other swamps 
situated from thirty rods to three miles distant from this, 
were also forwarded, which proved more or less rich in 
geine, and gavean average quality nearly equal in value 
to the three samples first mentioned: The average of the 
three samples. after being drained of water equal to one 
third of the weight of the muck when first dug, whieh it 
will readily do, if piled up a few weeks, gave at the rate 
of four hundred and thirtv-four pounds of geine to the ton. 
The cost of digging and piling muck, where it ean be 
thrown up with a shovel or handily run out with a bar- 
row, will not commonly exceed 25 cents per ton, in: its 
half dry state ; and allowing the ton to give 434 lbs., will 
furnish geine in an acid state, or mingled with acids, for 
something less than 6 cents for 100 lbs. 


Muck or peat when first dug, is, from its sourness, 80 
unfriendly to vegetation, that it cannot be employed with 
advantage in any case, except perhaps in small quantities 
and on a dry soil, unless it be subjected to some process 
fur neutralizing its acidity. To effect this object, various 
processes have been proposed ; all of them however seem- 
ingly too expensive; and fora cheap process, which is 
doubtless attainable, the farmer must yet look to the prac- 
tical chemist. 

In the absence of a better method, take that pursued by 
Mr. Phinney, of Lexington, who, alter repeated experiments 
with compost made of two parts peat mud to one of green 
stable manure, all well mixed and fermented, says: “A 
load*of this compost will give as great a produce and 4 
more permanent improvement to the soil, than the same 
quantity of stable manure. Jn this opinion | ani not a- 
lune. Other accurate and intelligent cultivators have 
made similar experiments with similar results.” Addition- 
al testimony, to sustain Mr. Phinney’s opinion as to these 
results, might be given, were it necessary ; but these re- 
sults can be true only on the supposition that peat con- 
tains as much geine or food for plants as the same quan- 
tity of stable manure, as is shown by analysis it does con- 
tain. . , 

The peat from Mr. Phinney’s farm appears not to differ 
essentially from best samples of swamp muck; and was 
found on analysis by Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, to con- 
tain less silica and more salts and vegetable matter or 
geine, than the same weight of dried horse dung. Other 
samples of peat were found by Dr. Jackson to give from 
one or two to six per cent. less vegetable matter than that 
from Mr. Phinney. 

A compost of farm-yard manure and muck, in thesame 
proportions that Mr. Phinney employed similar materials, 
including the labor of compounding, hauling, &e., will af 
ford geine fit for immediate use, at about two thirds the cost 
of that from the farm yard alone. And further, the quan- 
lity and value of fertilizing matter, on many farms, may 
thus be trebled. without further inerease of live stock or 
cost of material from abroad. This leaves no doubt as 
to the expediency and economy of calling in the aid of 
peat and swamp muck to fertilize, rather than to de- 
pend exclusively upon the very limited product of the 
farm yard for that purposeyand is perhaps sufficient evi- 
dence as to the intrinsic value of peat and swamp muck, 
compared with farm yard manure. 

A comparison of the expense of obtaining geine from 
its original sources, by the «id of growing plants, with 
that of obtaining it from the farm yard, is, in the absence 
of facts which the practical chemist alone can furnish,more 
difficult, and should be taken with a liberal allowance. 

Mr. Phinnev says he “ascertained by an accurate ex- 


Or less than 14 cts. for 100 lbs. The geine furnished by 
this grass sward is grown where it is wanted—teady cart- 
ed and spreal—for plowing under; and under a dry 
sandy soil, quickly becomes soluble without further ex- 
pense. 
Ifno fallacy or error has been admitted in the estimates 
thus far, the comparative expense of furnishing our ex- 
hausted fields with geine from the three sources consider- 
ed, will stand as follows : : 


Dressing one acre with twelve and a quarter tons 
of vegetable matter, consisting of tops and roots 
of grasses, grown upow the spot, ready carted 
and spread for plowing onder, will cost 

Dressing one acre with an equal amount 
of fertilizing matter from a compost of 
swamp muck and farm yard manure, 64 
tons, at estimated cost of materials, $3 40 
Cost of composting, overhauling, re- 
loading, carting to field, and spreading, 
varying with distance of carting—say 
average 60 cts. per ton, , 


$3 68 


4 08 
Total, -——— $7 48 
Dressing one acre with an equal atnount 

of fertilizing matter from the farm yard, 

83 tons, at $1 per ton, $S 67 

Cost of hauling and spreading, varying 

with distance—average say 40 cts. 

Total, G12 14 

If these estimates are correct, or nearly so, (and the 
grounds on which they are based are given,) the farmer 
who has plenty of peat or swamp muck at hand, can furnish 
his plants with food, by means of compost, ata little less 
than two thirds the expense of furnishing the same amount 
from the eattle yard exelusively ;, and in addition to this 
great saving of expense, can three-fold his ordimary sup- 
ply of food for plants, without increasing the number of 
his domestie animals, or competition with his less provi- 
dent neighbor. fora supply from the market abroad ; his 
muck or peat bog is a treasure that duly improved will 
render him independent of all foreign aid to fertilize; and 
with the farm yard, will soubtless aflord him “poudrette” 
as good as the best, whenever correct views of true econo-~ 
my shall overcome State parsimony and teal waste, so far 
as to put a chemist in the field to develope this eventual- 
ly great source of fertility and wealth. 

If in the estimated expense of collecting fertility from 
the atmosphere, sufficient allowance is masle for the on- 
known precise value of the grass roots and tops; a given 
quantity of geine from this source can be fernished, to 
renovate an exhausted fiekl, at about one fourth the ex- 
pense of the same amonnt from the cattle yard. Indeed, 
if the estimate is correet, the cost of hauling and spread- 
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periment. that on the first of May, a single foot of sward 
land, taken from a field that had been mown for a number : 
of years, and thinly set with redtop and herdsgrass, con- | 
tained nine ounces of vegetable matter, consisting of the | 
roots and tops of the grasses ; giving at this rate over 
twelve and a quarter tons to the acre.” 

How much geine a ton'of this vegetable matter will 
yield, is, in the absence of a chemical test,a matter of 
conjecture. In view, however. of the pains-taking eare 
of good farmers, to collect and save, ounces even, of 
similar substances to enlarge the manure heap, it seems 
but reasonable to suppose that itis at least half as valua- 
ble as the partly dry swamp muck we have been consider- 
ing, and if so, the twelve and a quarter tons will give 
twenty-six hundred and fifty-eight pounds of geine. 

The cost of growing. this amount of vegetable matter, 
must of course vary with the varying cost and condition 
of the land on which it is grown, governed somewhat by 
the more or less favoring season. 

Suppose the value of the land be estimated at ten do}lars 
per acre. which is dowbtless more than the average esti- 
mated value of our exhausted lands, and alfew that an 
entire wufed and uncul two years growth of clover, herds- 
grass and rediop, on such land, just equals Mr. Phinney’s 
“thinly sev? redtop and herdsgrass sward, which had 
been mown, and the eost of 2665 lbs. of geine from this 
source—if the grass seed be sowh with: some other crop 
and not charged with expense of plowing and harrewing 
—will stand as follows : 

Two years’ interest on cost of land, 

Grass seed, average cost, 8 bbs, clover, 80 eents; 

8 qts. redtop, 25 eents; 4 qts. herdsgrass 33 
cents; and sowing grass seed, 10 cents— 1 48 


$1.20 





ing manure and compost, will in some, and perhaps all, 
cases of land, remote from the farm yard, exceed the.cost 
of growing upon the spot, an equal amount of fertilizing 
matter. This seems to leave no doubt as tothe most 
economical method of restoring at feast a moderate amount 
of fertility to our exhausted soils, but should by nomeans 
induce the neglect to save and use all the manure and 
compost which a farm can well fernish. 

An important question comes up then, as to the most 
valuable plant to be grown asa fertilizer ; and this inquiry 
can be solved with precision onby by the practieal chemist. 
Clover is justly held im high estimation. Kh has a large 
array of Jeaves, and presents a Jarge surface of appropriat- 
ing organs to the atmosphere, and may or may not be 
the best plant we have for the purpose of fertilizing. It 
has, however, obtained the distinetion of being called 
“the mother of wheat,” and accounts of the fertilizing ef- 
fects of clover with other grasses, have been published, 
which go very far to support the estimated value of, Mr. 
Phinney’s grass sward. 

In view of the known value of peat and swamp muek, 
which ts mainly eomposed of the remains of plants of in- 
ferior character. weeds even, should not be viewed as 
“pests to the farmer,” so tong as they do not intetfere 
with his growing ereps; but as friends—foragere upon the 
almosphere—gathering wealth that will ultimately’ ap- 
pear in the heavy sheaf and full garner. Every bladé and 
fevery leaf, however humble or obseure, and however 
brief its existenee, at death yields to its mother earth a. 
tribute of the elements of fertility, gathered from the at- 
mosphere. This prineipte f fertility is indestractible as 
the earth itself, and must he lasting as time. © 

From the period of its first arrest, by the mysteriously 
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life-endewed springing plant, it seems by a strong princi- 
jen of affintty,ever to be seeking a reunion’ with its 
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native elements. This propensity or quality of its nature, 
which seems wisely ordered to prevent accumulations 
that otherwise would render the earth uninhabitable, is 
perfectly controlled by the principle of vitality, and after 
the death of the plant, by the absence of either air, or 
moisture, or temperature, that will promote the growth 
of plants—agents, which first gave it connexion with the 
living plant, and which now combine their efforts to effect 
its release, that it may be again arrested to give fresh 
beauty to earth, or do new service to man, and yet again 
be liberated, fresh as in the morning of existence, to run 
its ceaseless round of duty, in obedience to those laws 
which constantly tend to fertilize, where the labors of 
man, through ignorance or carelessness, constanly tend to 
impoverish. ‘his propensity to evapuration or change, 
accounts for the exhausting effect of summer fallows 
and deep culuvation among growing crops ; and also for 
the benefit resulting from a level surface on cultivated 
ground, by presenting less exposure to the exhausting 
effect of midsummer atmosphere, or for the escape ol 
geine, It gives, indeed, a plain reason for various facts 
and phenomena, relative to the exhaustion of land, which 
have become well established by careful observation, after 
immense loss to farmers, from ignorance of this single 
principle, a knowledge of which affords a clew to the best 
means of preserving fertility, by disclosing its mode of 
escape. And yet, pending the discovery by Dr. Dana, 
or indeed in the face of it, there are not wanting those 
called farmers, who doubt if any thing valuable has re- 
cently been, or can be, learned, beneficial to agriculture ! 
In Dr. Dana’s published remarks upon geine, the prac- 
tical farmer will find much to aid his labors, and will feel 
much regret that the avocations of the Dr. do not permit 
him to deal as thoroughly with the “salts” or “season- 
ing,” as he has with the “food” of plants.—a labor equal- 
, ly necessary asthe other, and would doubtless accom- 
plish more in a few months to advance.the art of produc- 
tion, than can be reasonably expected from a century of 
merely practical experiments and observation, unaided by 
the light of science. It is this light that is needed. In- 
deed, the feet that tread the pathless wilderness, or the 
hands that labor at the nicest mechanism, may as well 
~ say to the eyes, we have no need of thee, as the practical 
farmer say to the chemist, your assistance is unnecessary. 
Land may be unproductive from other causes than 
exhaustion or mere poverty. Water, or substances dele- 
terious to. vegetation, or, which preserve the geine in an 
insoluble siate, may exist in such quantity in a soil, as to 
vender it sterile. Such lands cannot with propriety be 
classed with, or termed, exhausted lands. Exhausted 
lands properly include only such as have once possessed 
some degree of fertility, and have been reduced by a loss 
of geine, either drawn out by growing crops, or rendered 
soluble and scattered to the winds by exposure of the 
soil 1o the atmosphere in the process of cultivation. The 
_ fact that a soil is exhausted, gives evidence that its earthy 
constituents are good, or capable of supplying the ele- 
. ments which plants require of the primitive earths; other- 
"wise it would not have sustained crops or invited cultiva- 
tion to the point of exhaustion. 
~ As before observed, exhausted Jands are generally of 
those denominated “light lands”—sand predominating 
_. im their composition. The lighter qualities are frequent- 
_ ly called-“pine plains,” or “pine bariens.” These lands 
are termed light, from their open texture, and their com- 
parative poverty, both in a natural state and where culti- 
yvated in a careless manner, is due in a great measure to 
their porosity. It is this open quality of texture, which 
~ admits the combined action of air, heat, and moisture, to 
» resolve into its original elements, the vegetable matter 


ye contained in these soils, by the most rapid course of de- 
ol pe rome which nature exhibits ; even artificial “sweat 
pits,” to test experiments to prevent the decomposition 
pes ah a Rate in naval architecture, seems to make but 
vone step. in advance of the ordinary progress of decompo- 
bar the surface of these lands in some of the sum- 

hs. Indeed the well known expedition with 
take or fence post is “eaten off,” may well vie 
artificial method of decomposition, whatever, 

vrth the digestive r—if it may be so ‘term- 
p its true light, as exceedingly active. 
“Weertain degree, however, a soil 
se ordinary — of cultivation; 
production of soluble geine 
applied to the soil as alimentary 
igestive power.is too active, and 
materials producing geine are soon 
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Wrought up, ao! th i products given to “infiltration” or 
to the wiuds, while the incumbent crop is left to suffer 
some degree of want in the midst of its growth and per- 
haps starvation at its close, where plenty has been wasted. 
To regulate this power then, by promoting its action 
where it is too sluggish, and controlling it where it is 
too active, may require the best judgment of the farmer ; 
and whether he recognises the principle or not, his suc- 
cess may depend much upon his practice according with 
it. Clay or hard pan on the one hand, and porous sands 
on the other, alike require his mechanical skill to render 
them fertile, or place them on a par with those soils which 
the revolutions and currents upon the carth’s sugface, 
have compounded at a happy distance between these two 
extremes, 

The under-draining and subsoil-plowing of compact 
and heavy or wet land, confers a double benefit. By sink- 
ing the water, and admitting air or atmospheric influence 
to a greater depth in the soil, its decomposing power is 
promoted, by which the insoluble geine in the soil is 
rendered soluble, and a more extended range is also given 
to the roots of the plants. Under this process, the char- 
acter of the soil changes, and its products change ;—cold 
land becomes warm—aquatic plants and worthless herb- 
age, give place to useful vegetation—and land even but 
moderately heavy is much improved. ‘This result is seen 
where swampy or heavy lands are “thorough drained,” 
and the cause seems directly traceable to the quickening 
and solutive effect of atmospheric influence, admitted to 
act upon the roots of the growing plants and_ the inert 
vegetable matter, to a good depth beneath the surface. 

On the other hand, the roller, on very light and porous 
lands, effects equal benefits by an opposite process. By 
compressing the surface, (not to hardness, but giving it 
more compactness,) the air is in some measure excluded, 
and the digestive power of the soil is less active, moisture 
is better retained, and the ready escape of geine as it as- 
sumes a gaseous state, prevented—and the fine roots of 
young grasses, instead of striking into vacancies to grasp 
at empty space, and be followed and parched up by the 
first drying winds, find protection from the air, and sub- 
stance to take hold of which affords moisture and susten- 
ance; and with a favorable season and a New England 
climute, a fine grass sward easily results. Under this 
process, the lightest exhausted land, except perhaps a 
drifting sand hill, can be resuscitated. The character of 
this soil also seems to change, and its products change. 
The arid, porous, sunburnt surface becomes comparative- 
ly firm and moist; sparse coarse-rooted weeds, nodding 
over the desolate field, give place to enriching grasses ; a 
lively green succeeds a lifeless brown; where the plow 
heel left a wave of light crawling sand, it now leaves a 
dark, glossy, adhesive furrow-slice; and clover and corn 
luxuriate, where mulleins and johnswort held battle with 
famine. The result is seen in all cases, on light porous 
land, where the roller or its equivalent is used, in con- 
nexivon with a proper supply of vegetable matter plowed 
under; except perhaps over a gravelly open subsoil, that 
prevents the subjacent moisture from ascending to supply 
the plants in time of drought. ‘The cause seems plainly 
traceable to giving the soil more compactness as a start- 
ing point, that it may resist the free escape of geine and 
moisture, and give protection and support to young grass 
plants as a medium to fertility. 

The fertility of land is found to depend much upon its 
power of absorbing and retaining a due degree of moisture, 
and its power of absorption and retention is promoted in 
ali cases, by enriching the soil or increasing its geine, as, 
according to Professor Hitchcock, no other earthy sub- 
stance possesses this power in an equal degree. The 
more, therefore, there is mingled with a dry soi/, of well 
decomposed vegetable matter, whether it be froin the cat- 
tle yard or muck pit, or decayed grass sod, the better the 
soil will preserve a suitable degree of moisture to sus- 
lain growing plants in time of drought; while in a moist 
soil, the increase of geine may cause excess of moisture, 
and increase the necessity of underdraining. The result 
from this property of geine, is highly beneficial in the 
first case, and in some measure supercedes the necessity 
of mixing clay with a sandy soil to effect the same ob- 
ject ;. but in the moist soil, is in some degree pernicious, 
unless the proper remedy be applied. 

.[t is not to be expected that Jand nearly reduced to 
sterility can be brought up, and made fertile at once, with- 
out extraordinary means. If the process be, to fertilize 
entirely from the atmosphere, it is a work of time; for the 
first series of plants will of necessity be feeble in their 


learly growth, and the difficulty of obtaining these, if clover 
jand grass is first attempted, is sometimes increased by the 


adversity of the season. Under favorable circumstan 
two full years unimpaired growth, stimulated by light 
annual dressings of plaster, should be given before a cr 

is attempted, afier which an immediate repetition of the 
same process will, in most cases be required before a 
suflicient amount of vegetable matter is accumulated to 
allow of cropping with the best advantage or a due re. 

to the best economy. After this point is attained, a cr 
may be taken from the land annually, ifa suitable rotation 
is observed, and a proper part of the growth of each sea. 
son left for plowing under ; that is if corn. is taken, the 
stalks should be left; if English grain, an after-growth of 
grass and weeds; or if clover or grass, the rowen should 
be lefi, or occasionally an entire year’s growth be devot- 
ed to the purpose of fertilization; otherwise deterioration 
takes place, which is inconsistent with good management, 
This long process may frequently be shortened to advan. 
tage by the aid of muck or manure, or both, according 
to the attendant circumstances of location and means. 

Ripe crops are doubtless more efficient for fertilizing 
than green crops; at least, so Nature, who is said to be 
“no niggard,” has taught us by example, in preparing the 
earth for the abode of men and animals. The philosophy 
ofthis has been given by Dr. Dana, and published in 
Mr. Colman’s Third Report of the Agriculture of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The roller may be regarded as indispensable to the pro- 
fitable cultivation of sandy or light lands. ‘The free use 
of a fine harrow or of a heavy bush, will settle the soil in 
some degree; but at best, those implements are poor sub- 
stitutes for the roller, as a means of giving that compact- 
ness near the surface necessary to preserve for the grow- 
ing plants the decomposing matter beneath; which as it 
takes a gaseous form, is by every outlet ever seeking to 
escape. The amount of fertilizing matter thus lost to the 
cultivator, by its unarrested, unseen and unceasing process 
of change from solid to aeriform and departure, is unques- 
tionably very great, however difficult it may be of exact 
ascertainment; and justly entitles these soils to the title 
of evaporating soils, rather than that of “leeching,” or 
leachy, sometimes given. There are doubtless many 
farms of this land where the roller is not used, that its ju- 
dicious application in preventing this great loss of fertili- 
zing matter, would more than outweigh the entire benefit 
usually derived from the proceeds of the cattle yard, as 
commonly applied. This may be thought a wild asser- 
tion, but will seem to be the sober truth, when we reflect 
upon the natural rapid tendency to decay in these soils, 
which will, and can, continue so long and no longer than 
while atmospheric air finds free avenues of access to the 
decaving matter—whether it be the fibre of unremoved 
roots of plants grown in the soil, or manure applied, or 
vegetable growth turned under—to displace or dissipate 
the gas which ever envelopes decaying substances, and 
which somewhat in proportion as it is confined, arrests 
the further decomposition of remaining matter, and by 
thus inducing aless rapid rate of decomposition, and be- 
ing itself taken up by the roots of plants, would benefit 
the filling out of the crop, were it not so soon set at pere 
fectliberty and given to the atmosphere, by the free in- 
gress and egress of that unsated and untiring agent of dis- 
solution. 

The action of ammonia, generated so abunbantly by 
animal manures when buried in the soil, also increases 
the demand for the roller, by accelerating the work of eva- 
poration ; as it not only prepares the crude substances In 
the manure for rapid dissolution, but seizing upon the in- 
ert vegetable matter in the soil, neutralizes its acidity, 
and in reducing it toa soluble state, effects perhaps as 
much in days, as unaided spontaneous decomposition does 
in weeks. The effect of this is seen in the large early 
growth of stalks, and diminutive starved crop of ears, 
where corn is planted over a small quantity of uncompoun- 
ded quick manure, on dry sandy land of medium quality. 
And so sure is this result, that some farmers will not ap- 
ply manure for a corn crop on pine plains, thinking it In- 
jurious, og productive of stalks only ; whereas the injury 
arising in such cases, is not justly attributable to the use 
of manure, but to its uncombined or unskilful application, 
and the subsequent mismanagement of the soil. 

It is said by Dr. Dana, to be this property of ammo- 
nia which renders animal manure so valuable in neu- 
tralizing the acidity of peat and swamp muck in compost, 
and preparing those substances for immediate use; and it 
is doubtless this property which accounts for the long 
known, but unexplained fact, that tillage land, once putim 
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a highly productive state by the applica wn of farm yard 
manure, and impoverished, is again rendered fertile with 
more difficulty than land of the same natural quality and 
equally unproductive, which has never been treated with 
qmanure. ‘ ° . 

The roller provides against excessive action and eva- 
poration, by closing the pores or Milerstices In such mea- 
sure as to hold in partial duress the matter beneath, for 
the more exclusive and tore lasting benefit of the grow- 
ing plants, and its efficiency in this respect, and in secur- 
ing the primal growth of clover or grasses for euriching 
the soil, seem to leave little doubt that it is an indispensa- 
ble implement for the profitable cultivation of light lands, 
whether exhausted or fresh. Soils sulliciently compact 
to give suitable protection and mechanical support to 
young grasses, do not require rolling, except to reset 

rasses or grain thrown out by frost, or to give a smooth 
finish after seeding, which ean be done with good effect 
on heavy lands, only when the surface lumps are 
friable ; and lands free from excess of moisture, and suffi- 
ciently porous to admit the roots of plants to extend free- 
ly, do not require under-draining or subsoil-plowing. 

The effect of compressing the surface of light lands, as 
geen inthe grass sward that follows the winding of a 
seldom used path over an old field, can hardly have esca- 
‘ped the notice of any one, presenting as it frequently 
does, a verdant stripe amid a lifelesss waste. 

Indiscussing thus far, the subject of “renovating exhaus- 
ted lands,” I have, Mr. Editor, strayed into other fields 
almost imperceptibly, and have been led to say much 
more than I intended to, or perhaps than may be thought 
‘worth a place in your journal. And lest] should give still 
further occasion for the use of your “editorial shears,” | 
will omit the detail and result of some small experiments 
which | did intend to give as further evidence in the case, 
or to illustrate some of the principles recited. 

. Yours, respectfally, 
Wittiam Crark, Jr. 

Northamplion, March, 1842. 





Goipen Route ror Feepine Cows. 


* Give them their food 
By little, and often,—but let it be good.” 





Pencit Cevar—lIt is not generally known that if the 
lining of drawers, in which clothes are kept, is made of 
pencil cedar, no moths or other destructive insects, will 
get into them; and as the wood is much cheaper than 


_ wainscot or mahogany, and gives a delightful perfume to 


the clothes contained in the drawers,the facts only require 
to be known to bring it into very general use. 





A PREVENTIVE OF THE Weevit in Wueat.—Mr. 
Hoimes :—Great loss has been sustained in this section 
of the State for several years by the weevil. A remedy 
has been found—first suggested, | believe by our curious 
and useful friend Dr. Leach of Sangerville. The remedy 
is no less than this. Sow spring rye with the wheat.. ] 
sowed a square lot of six acres to wheat last spring, and 
then to test this preventive, | sowed the * borders of the 
field, two rods in width, with twelve quarts of rye. The 


result was, the weevils were deposited in the rye in such | ¢ 


numbers as to produce a famine in nearly every head. 
There were nu wevils in the wheat, and I think there was 
notaquartof rye grown ina hundred bushels of the 
wheat. My neighbors were apprised of my design of 
sowing the rye, but they were wanting in the faith, and 
their grain sown at the same time suffered very material- 
a Carvin CHAMBERLAIN. 
Maine Farmer. 





Here’s tHE Biccest Hoc.—The following, which 
has been handed to us by Wm. C. Fuller Esq., was re- 
ceived from his friend Jameson, it willshow you what a 
Kennebec pig will come to when fed on York County 
corn. Mr. Fuller sentto Mr. Jameson, a pair of pigs. 
The sow was obtained in Readfieid, and we do not know 
what breed it was. ‘The Boar was obtained of Capt. 
Francis Perley of Winthrop, and was a grandson of the 
Perkshire boar imported by Capt. Lombard of Wales, and 
isnow owned by Joshua Wing, Esq. of this town. Its 
mother was a mix of Bedford, Mackay and some other, 
strains, we don’t know what. 

Cornsville, March 24, 1842. 


’ T have killed the boar pig, which Thad of you, to day. 
He weighed when alive, 1000 lbs. When dressed the 


neat weighed 905 Ibs. Caul and hear: weighed 38} Ibs. 
Whole weight 9424 Ibs. Loss in dressing only 664 lbs. 
What think ye of that? Can you beat it in Kennebec ? He 
had no extra keeping till last September ;—six bushels of 
potatoes and two bushels of meal lasted three of them 
two weeks, all through the spring and summer—I_ fed 
them but twice a day—mixed the potatoes and meal with 
water and some milk. Since September, I have given him 
corn at noon. J could have made him weigh 1200, had 
I thought of making him a great hog, in season, Can 
you get meanother like him? I did not like the sow so 
well and sold her. Shehad no pigs. J. JAMESON. 
Maine Farmer. 





A Cure for Consumption—Mr. Adam Mott gives the 
following statement in the Maine Farmer : 


“A friend of mine, who resides in Industry, in this state, 
told me that his wife was sick of what the Doctors called 
the Consumption. She was visited by four physicians, 
who gave her over. She was very sick—was unable to 
sit up—had a very severe cough,—and grew no better, 
“but rather worse”—she failed very fast. She recollect- 
ed that she had before received benefit from the use of St. 
John’s wort; her husband procured some of it, it was 
steeped, and she made it her constant drink —for four or 
five days there appeared to be but little alteration ; but af- 
ter this she grew betters very fast; her health was so much 
improved that in the course of six or eight weeks she was 
able to resume her customary occupations—she commen- 
ced weaving, and wove about 40 yards of cloth. During 
this time she made constant use of St. John’s wort tea— 
What has been done may again be done. It helped her: 
it may help others, 

‘The tea may be made as you would make peppermint 
or any herb tea to drink—by merely steeping the herb in 
water. The herb may be gathered any time after it is 
large enough—but the best time. for gathering it is during 
the seventh month. A supply may now doubtless be 
found in almost every hay mow where there is any hay. 
I much approve of this simple remedy. A. Morr.” 


METEOROLOGICAL ‘TABLE, 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, for April, 1842. 


| WIND |TEMFERAT’E.| ¥ 
jMor. N’n. Eve. |Mor. N’n. Eve.| REMARKS. 














' 
lw. sw. s. {25 60 53/Frost Clear 
2s. Ss. S. |86 10 64/ Clear. 
3s. 8. S. (45 75 73\Clear Showers 
41E. E. NE. /47 60 43|Rain. 
SINE. SW. SW. /40 60 55)Cloudy. Clear. 
6IN. S.W. S. 142 60  50/Clear. 
7is. SE. 8. 150 79 70|Showery lear 
8iSW. NE. NE.|55 56 50/Cloudy. Rain. 
SIN. N. N. [45 55 58/Rainy. Cloudy. Clear. 
10IN, Ss. S. }42 70 60/ Clear. 
llis, W. W. [60 75  67/Clear. 


I2INE. NE. NE./48 70 — 68/Clear. Cloudy 
13. 66] tain. 
I4IN. SW. SW. 145 65  55!Cloudy. Clear. 
l5Sisw. SW. S: I4l 66 45\ Clear. 
16N E. SE. SE.148 57 55/Clear. 
I7|NE, NE. NE./45 45  40/Rain 
. NE. NE, |44 47 45| Rain. 

= Rain. Cloudy. 
- NW.NW.146 9 GL = 55/Cloudy. Clear. 
21N. SE. 8S. |48 70 68/Clear 
22 sw. SW. SW. /48 718 70/Clesr. 
23'NW. N. NJ/70 79 — 67/Clear. 
24.N, E. Bm. 154 75 64) Clear. 

> SW. S. {60 85 t8/Foggy. Clear. 
26S. W. Ss. {70 74 80\Clear. Gust. 
27SW. W. W. 180 65 54;Clear 
SW. SW. /42 54 45|Clear 
298, Ss. S. |40 67 44|Cilear 
S. SE. }41 68 60)Frost Clear 














BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Hogs.-- About G00 head of Live Hogs have been in market 
this week, and sales have been makivg at $4,5(ag4,75 per 
100 Ibs. as in quality. 

Coiton.—The demand continues very light.—We note sales 
of 140 bales Florida at 8a8é cts. 

Molusses.— We hear of no sales of consequence this week. 
New Orleans is held at 20 cts for bbls. 

Sugars.—The transactions this week have not been exten- 
sive. On Wednesday 150 hhids. Porto Rico, eargo of schr. 
Ratavia, were offered, but immediately withdrawn. The 
whole lot was afterwards sold on terms not transpired, but un- 
derstocd to be at about the current rates. 

Tobacco.—The Tobacco market has been very active this 
week. The receipts have been unusually large, amounting 
to nearly 1800 hhds , anda considerable amount has been 





sent un ship board fur export to Europe. ‘The demand for 





the middling and better qualities of Maryland has been steady 
throughout the week, while the common and inferior soris 
have been neglected. Prices of all descriptions are very well 
maintained, viz. inferior and common Maryland at $2,50a- 
$3.50; middling to good $4a$6,50; and good $7a$8; and fine 
$8a$12. The stocks in the warehouses do not accumulate as 
rapidly as might be supposed from the large receipts since 
the commencement of the Spring business. Ohio has also 
been in improved demand, and sales to a moderate extent at 
former prices which are fully sustained, viz. cormmon to tnid- 
dling $3,50a$4,50; good $5ag6, fine red and wrappery $6,50 
aglQ. fine yellow §7,50ag10; and extra wrappery $l lagl3. 
The inspections of the week comprise!445 hhds. Maryland; 
590 hhds. Ohio; 29 hhds. Virginia; and 20 thds. Kenweky — 
Total 1784 hhds. 

Cattle.—The number of Beef Cattle offered at the drove 
yards to-day was unusually small, amounting in all to a litle 
upwards of 80 head. They reach about 70 head at $5a6,50 
per 100 Ibs. as in quality. 

Flour.—Some limited sales of Howard street Flour were 
made from stores this morning at $5,75, which we now quote 
as the uniform price for good standard brands. The wagon 
price is $5,524. 

A sale of 1000 City Mills Flour on Saturday at $6,)24. 
Holders now ask $6,25. 
A sale of 500 bbls. 

cash. 

Grain.—Wheat has improved a little. Sales of prime 
Pennsylvania reds were made on Saturday at $1.32a$!,35, 
and to-day several parcels were sold at $1,35a$1,36. Sales 
of Md. reds in very small parcels at $1,25a$1,30. A sale of 
Pennsylvania round yellow Corn was made on Saturday at 
56 cents. We quote Md. to-day at 53a55 cts. for white, and 
57a58 cis. for yellow—sales. Sales of Md. Rye at 75 cents. 
Oats are worth 40a42, 

Provisions. —We are not advised of any sales today, and 
we repeat last week’s prices which are now the nominal.rates, 
viz. Mess Pork at $8; No. | at $7,50; Prime at $5,50; Mess 
Beef at 9,50; No. | $5,50; and Prime at §4,50. We quote the 
range for assurted Western Bacon ai 34a44 cents; Hams at 5 
a7 cents, Sides at 34a4 cents, and Shoulders at 3a34 cents.— 
Lard is beld at 6 cents for No. 1 Western in kegs. 

Rail Road Orders.— We now quote the buying rate of the 
brokers at 60 cents on the dollar. 

Virginia Bank Novtes.—We quote as before.the notes of 
the Wheeling Banks at 15 per cent. discount and those of all 
the other Virginia Banks at 7% per cent. 

Richmond, May 5.—For cattle on the hoof from $4 to $5,- 
50 are the general prices. Flour.—Demand limited, sales at 
$57-8. Grain.—Wheat $1ag1,10, are the prices now paid 
for good red and white. Corn 55a60¢ per bushel. Oats 40 
to 45 cents. 

At New Orleans, in three days ending on the 29th ult., but 
a limited business was done in Coon, and a decline of a 4c 
was established, on the middling and lower quajities of Cot- 
ton, owing to unfavorable news from Europe. The follow- 
ing quotations show the state of the market :— Liverpool clas- 
sification.—Ordinary 54a6, Middling 6%a74, Middling fair 
8ia84, Fair to fully fair 94a10, Good fair 104al1, Goud and 
fine 12. Sugar was dull and prices ranged from 24 to 5ic as 
in quality. olasses 124a14 with but a moderate business. 
Flour 4,75a$4,874. 

New York, Monday, P. M.—The demand for Inland Ex- 
changes is quite moderate. Philadelphia is at para 4 dis, 
Baltimore 1-8, Virginia 74984, N. Carolina 4a44, Charleston 
14al 5 8, Mobile 15a154, Montgomery 154a16, New Orleans 
54a5 5-8, Louisville 34a4. ‘Treasury notes 4a%. No change 
to notice in Cotton—1100 bales were sold at last week’s pri- 
ces. Western Flour is in active demand, for shipment to the 
East— 1500 bbls. sold in lots at $6.25, an advance on last 
sales of 124c, 500 bbls. Ohio via Canal $6,124, 200 bbla. 
Georgetown $6,374. 8700 bu-hels Illinois Wheat, for mil- 
ling, at $1,26. 1000 bushels North River Corn 66 cents mea- 
sure. 400 bushels Rye 65266 cents, 1000 do. North River 
Oats 40 cents. 

Phitadelhia, May 7.—The receipts of Wheat continue ve- 
ry light, and find ready sale for milling at 131al32c. per bush- 
el for good Penn's. One lot of very superior Lilionis, receiv- 
ed this week from New Orleans, weighing 62 Ib. to the bush- 
el, sold from ‘store at 132c. per bushel. Southern Wheat 
125a128c. Southern yellow flat Corn has advanced to 60c. 
with sales tothe atnount of about 10,000 bushels, sales do. 
white 55e. Southern Oats 41 cts.—Penn’a. round Corn 62c 
per bushel. Beef Cattlhe—520 head were at market, sales 
ranged from $44a¢6—100 Jeft over, 


JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Pattern Maker & Machinist, 
York, near Light st. Baltimore, having good workmen, is prepar- 
ed to execute Orders in the abuve branches at the shortest notice— 
and warrants all mils planned and erected by him to operate well. 
Also manufactures a great variety of smell mills for hand or horse 
power. 
Corn Shellers, shelling from $0 to 300 bushels per hour, 
made to suit avy power, price from “ $15 to 75 
Corn Crushers, grinding from 6 to 12 bush. per houf with 
one horse to two horse power, a superior article, price 35 to 40 
Portable and stationary Horee Powers, price from 75 te 150 
Turning Lathes, single and double, price from 45 to 75 
Patent rights for eale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention. * may 11 ly. 


Susquehanna Flour to-day at $5,75 
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Corn Shellers and Huskers constant! 
to all others, also, Yr an 


AMERiC\N FARMER. 
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MINGO , CHIEF, 

Will make bis first season in Maryland, and be let 
to Maresat the Farm of Mr. J. P. E. STANLEY, 4 
mile: from Baltimore, on the Frederick road, at TEN 
DULLARS lor each Mare. | 

MINGO CHIEF is five years old this spring, near fifteen hands 
high, of a rich brown colour, perfectly formed for speed and ac- 

j all gaits naturally, and is very fast under the Saddle. 

MINGO CHIEF was got by an Indian Horse, (grandsire of the 
famous trotting horse Beppo, and many other celebrated trotters 
and rackers;) that in his prime has racked his mile ia 2—30, and 
although upwards of 20 years old, is still kept for Mares in Canade. 

The dam of Mingo Chief was pure Canadian, and could trot a 
mile in $ minutes without training. Mingo Chief was selected du- 
ring the last summer in the neighborhood of Montreal, by a gentle- 
man experienced in these matters, as being the best horse he 
could find to cross upon the stock of this part of the country for 
the production of Saddie Horses. The celebrated Morgan Breed of 
Vermont is said to be of the same cross. 

Season to commence Ist Apriland end ist August. 

ap 13 E. WEEKS, Manager. 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or weet | Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish 
ment in the State. 

He invites the attentiot. of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 

ap. 223m E. J. COOPER. 


SEED-STORE §& AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
The subscriber has for sale at the old 
: stand, No. 176 MARKET STREET, PHI- 
LADELPUIA, the most oxtensive  assort- 
ment of GARDEN, GRASS and FLOW- 
et ER SEEDS, to be found ia the U. States. 
The assortment comprises all the standard 
varieties ; also many new and choice kinds, 
crop of 1841, and warranted of the best qua- 


lity. ALSO, 
& MEARS’ Centre Draught 











PROUTY 
self sharpening PLOUGHS, the best and cheapest Ploughs to keep 
in repair now in use; 

Also, PROUTY & MEARS?’ patentSU8-SOIL PLOUGH. This 
implement does the work to admiration, leaving the sub-soil in the 
best possible manner. 

Also, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellere, Fan Mills, Vegetable Steam- 
ers, Caltivate rs, hill-side Ploughs, left hand Ploughs, and GAR- 
DEN TOOLS of all kinds—Agricultural BOOKS, &c. &c. for sale 
at wholesale and retail at the lowest prices, by 

D. O. PROUTY, 
No. 176 Matket street, between 5th & 6th streets, 
Philadelphia. 


FARMER’S REPOSITORY, 
PRATT ST. BALT: MORE. 

Constantly on hand a large assortment of PLOUGHS made of 
prime materials and good workmanship, and of most approved pat- 
terns ; Davis’ improved ploughs, of all sizes with cast and wrought 
shares; King's Connecticut ploughs, simplified and improved with 
eastand wrought shares. the Davis cast points, to suit the ploughs, 
likewise Evans reverse point or self-sharpening plouzhs. All the 
above named ploughs are particularly adapted to the Eastern shore 
and lower countiesof this State, ae also the entire Southern country; 
various other make of ploughs which have given great <atis- 
‘to who have used them ; hill side and shovel ploughs; 
superior plain and expanding Corn and Tobacco Cultivator, 
can be recommended as being superior to any other article 
-kind made in this State; four diferent patent Corn plant- 
and seed droppers viz: Bachelder’s, Osgood’s, Vid 8 and Robin's, 
and almost every other article in the agricultural line. A Foundry 
is attached to this establishment, and a large supply of plough cast- 

are c.nstantly kept on hand, which will be sold wholesale and 
il as low as can be purchased in the City. 

On wawp—Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, 
&e. ALso, a large supply of Cylindrical Straw Cutters. with wood 
and iron frames, from $32 to $110, and to meet the exigences of 
the times, and to encourage cash sales, a liberal discount will be 
made. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

ap 13. Sole Pruprietor. 


REAPING MACHINES, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 
: ' CORN SHELLERS, &. WARRANTED. 

. The Reaping Machine — aline, roy in reputation from 
to + saving its first cost in one large crop in the waste 
Tone, while the attemp's of others, to construct machines fora 

jilar purpose, are well known to be total failures. Those who 

to Machines for the ensuing harvest, are requested to 

atly application to the subscriber, who has greatly improved 

‘them since last year. Cornand Cob Crushers, warranted superior 

on hand 
OBED HUSSEY. 


mh 15 2m 
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“Sh ahd TO FARMERS. 

e subscriber lias fof sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
| street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 

ONES, | ik SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 

S, beh the best quality for agricultaral pur- 


sarf with any of the above articles, will 
or wharfage 
WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 









MARTIYEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 
The atove cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right fur Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; aud he would inost respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this 
belore purchasing elsewhere ; for beauty, compactness and durabils 
ity it has sever been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for all kindsof ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar $1, 184] 


THE LIME KILNS. 

The subscriber, in order: to meet the increasing demand for Lime 
for agricultural purposes, has established Kilns for burning the 
same on the Rock Point farm, belonging to the Messrs. Lancaster, 
in Charles county, Md. where he is ready to supply all demands 
tor this section of the state, and the waters of the Potomac, on ac- 
commodating terms. Orders direeted to him at Milton Hill Post 
Office, Md. wiil meet promptattention. 








de 7 6m* WM. M. DOWNING. 
. BERKSHIRE PIGS. ; 
The subscriber will continue to receive orders for their spring lit- 


ters of young Berkshire Pigs, from their valuable stock of breeders, 

(for particulars of which, see their advertisement in No 34 or 37, 

Vol. 2 of this paper.) Price at their piggery $20 per pair; cooped 

and delivered in, or shipped at the port of Baltimore, $21 per pair. 
All orders post paid will meet with prompt attention—address, 
T. T. & E. GORSUCH. 

Hereford, Baltimore Co. Md. mh 23 


BADEN CORN. 


The subscriber has received from Mr. Baden a lotof this cele- 
brated CORN—and those wishing to make a trial of it can obtain 
it lots of a peck, bushel or larger quantity. Apply te 

mh 16 S. SANDS. 

Who has for sale two beautiful DEVON HEIFERS, nearly two 
years old, deliverable in this city fur $50 each. Also a very hand- 
some Devon BULL. one year this spring, price $50, and a HEIF- 
ER of same age and blood, price §4U. mh 15 


PROUTY & MEARS’ $100 PREMIUM PLOUGH. 
Received at the office of the American Farmer, two sizes of the 
above celebrated plough, to which was awarded the prize of $100 
at the Massachusetts Fair. Farmers and others are invited to call 
and examine them. Orders received for them, as also fur the Wi- 
° and other ploughs, by m 30 SAML. SANDS, 


MURKAY’ SCORN & COB CRUSHERS. 
The subscriber, who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crusher and 
Grinder at the Agricultural meeting at Govanstown, continues iv 
bui'd them, and has su improved them that persons who have not 
sot horse powers, can use them by hand power, with sufficient fa- 
cility t» supply the wants of small farms, and with one or two horse 
power can do more work, he believes, than any other machine fur 
the same purpose that will require double the power. Hoving made 
a new set of patterns, and put such improvements as may have 
suggested themselves for the benefit of the machine, he has been o- 











| bliged to increase the price to $40, which includesan extra set of 


grinders. 
He is also prepared to build portable HORSE POWERS of 
the very simplest and best construction, in every respect best suit- 





ed for farmers; in place of using cast iron wheels, he uses leather 
belts,which the farmer can keep 1n repair himself. Itis now well 
tested that belts are as well adapted to driving machinery as cast 
iron wheels. 

4>*Orders for the above machinescan be left with Mr. SAML. 
SANDS, at the office of the American Farmer, or with the sub- 
scriber, WM. MURRAY, Powhatan Factory, 

fe Baltimore county. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber has for sale, genuine Berkshire Pigs of the cele- 
brated stock of C. N. Bement, Esq. of Albany, N. Y. at the very 
reduced price of Ten Dollars per pair. Apply to Robt. Sinclair, Jr. 
or the subscriber at Elkridge Landing. 

RICHARD B. DORSEY. 
Also a Berkshire Sow about 9 mos. old, and a sow 18 mos. old 
ap 20 4° 


MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS 

The subscribers, inventors and patentees of this most excellent 
machine, offer for sale the right to manufacture fur any state or 
county in the U. States. That t'is machine will be adopted, and 
become in general use in the corn-growing districts of our country 
there can be no doubt, as it is satisfactorily ascertained that more 
than one-third of the value of the produce is lost by the waste of the 
cob, which being crushed and ground with the grain, is more valu- 
able for stock than corn fed by itself, and we guarantee that our 
Crusher will do more and better work with the same power than 
any other machine of the kind now in use, and invite all manufac- 
turers to a fair trial. 

¢#We have appointed Mr. SAMUEL SANDS the sole Agent 
for the sale of rights, who will give every necessary information 
to those desirous of purchasing. All. letters must be post paid. 

NOTICE—There are several machinists infringing upon our pa- 
tent CORN and COB CRUSHERS—we therefore forbid all per- 
sons from making, vending or using Corn Crushers having a tube 
or tubes for holding the ears of corn while they ate broken. ex- 











cept such as have rights. JAS. & - MURRAY, 
mh 2 3 Baltimore, Md. 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 


Manufactured and for sale by A. G. & N. U. MOTT 

South east corner of Ensor and Forest sts. near the Bel-air Market 
Old Town, Baltimore 

Being the only agents for this state, are still manufacturing WW 
LEY’S PATENT DUUBLE POINTED COMPOSI fIUN CAPT 
PLOUGH, which was so highly approved of at the recent Fair at 
Ellicott'’s Mills, and to which was awarded the palm ot ©xcellence 
at the Guvanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltimore, and which too the 
premium for scveral years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This pj 
is so constructed as to turn either end of the point when one w, 
dull—it is made of composition metal, warranted to stand ston 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mould board there is a piece uf casting screwed on; by renew; 
this piece of metal, at the small expense of 25 or 5U cts. the meet 
board or plough will last as long asa halt dozan of the ord; 
ploughs. They are the most ecunomical plough in use—Wy 
toldvy numvers of the nost eminent farmers in the state that the 
save the expense of $10 a year in each piough. Every farmer “a 
has an eye to his own interest will do well by calling and examip. 
ing for himself. We always koup on hand a supply of Pioughsang 
composition Castings—Price of a 1-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 urinor 
horses, $10. . 

We also make to order other Ploughs of various kinds. 

MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which way 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Eilicutt’s Mills and 
at Govanstown, as good anurticle as there is in this country— 
prices from 22 to $25. 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men wili 
throw in, and leave mney @ grainon the cob nor break a cob, 
by. manual pewer; price $17. 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles for 
- me in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
ofte th 1. 

HARROWS of 8 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CRADLES of the best kind, $3.75. 

HARVEST TOULS, &c. 

Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continuauce 
of the same. ja 26 tf 


MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE, 

Thesubscriber respectfully infurms his customers, and the pub- 
lic generally, that he has on hand, and intends constantly to keep, 
asupply, of VWOUTT’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED AGRICULTU. 
RAL FURNACES, for cooking vegetables and grain for stock of 
allkinds. They vary in size from HALF a barrel to FOUit bar. 
rels, and are better adapted to the purpose for which they are in- 
tended than any other yet invented ; obtained the premiuin of the 
American Institute, and have given satisfaction to every gentleman 
by whom they have been purchasedr. Col. C. N. BEMMNT, the 
distinguished agriculturist near Albany, New York, who tas had 
one in use for some time, in a letter to the editor of the Cultivator, 





8. 

The one I purchased last fall, I continued to use during the 
winter, and have found no reason to alter the opinion then express 
ed ; but on the contrary, | am more confirmed, and do not hesitate, 
without qualification, to recommend it, with the ate morovements, 
as superior to any thing, for the purpose intended, which | have 
ever used, or which hasfallen under my observation.” 

“Mr. Mo't has lately sent me one of the capacity of two bat- 
rels, containing the improvements, which consist in casting “points 
of attachment”’ or gudgeons, on the rim or sides of the kettle, “‘so 
that with a crane or level’’ it may be raised out of the casing and 
the contents emptied out, and to facilitate which, a loop or eye is 
cast On the bottom of the kettle so that itcan be done without 
burning the fingers. The flange also, has been extended beyond 
the edge of the casing, so that if water boil over it will nutrua 
down tue flues and put out the fire.” 

These furnaces and boilers are portable and may be set up in any 
out-house, being from their compactness and contsruction perfectly 
safe. The furnaces are made of cast iron and peculiarly calculat- 
ed to economise fuel. 

The following are the prices for one of the capacity ofa half 


barrel $12,50 
do do do One barrel 20,00 
do do do One and a half 24,00 
do do do Two barrels 28,00 
do do do Three do 38,00 
d Four do 48,00 


0 do do 
i RE, Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. Md. 
de | tf 





FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No. 60 Lieut st. 
have just received, (via New York,) by the ships Glad 
wf iator and Quebec, and from their Ssep Garvens, near 
{ this city, a superb assortment of GARDEN AND EU- 
RUPEAN FIELD SEEDS, among which are Knight’s extra early 
dwarf; Vanac Pontrefact early York, and Sinclair’s early flat Dutch 
or Landreth’s improved Cabbage Seed; all new and superior sorts. 

Seventy-five bushels Sinclair’s extra early Peas. 

Knight's and Groom’s marrowfat, egg and several other new va 
rieties of Peas. 

600 Ibs. scarlet short top and turnip Radish Seed. 

Half long and turnip Beet; color very dark and finely shaped. 

Early cup Parsnip; Brocoli; Cauliflower. 

Lettuce, Large red and yel!ow Globe Mange! Wurzel; the latter 
anew ey 

Dwarf and pole Beans; Lettuce, Cucumber, Squash; 

Giant and common Celery; Egg Plant, Early Corn, Melons, 
Onion, Savoy Spinach, Tomato, Turnip, ash leaved Kidney, eatly 
frame and London round Potatoes; Lucerne, Vetches, &c. &c. 

In store—Ameriean Field Seed of all sorts; Garden and Farming 
Tools, books on agriculture and management of stock, Plough and 
Machine Castings, Ploughs and Agricultural Machinery. A lange 
and general assortment. 

TREES AND PLANTS; raised at the Clairmont Nurseries. 
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